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^ABSTRACT * 

Recent research on domestic violence has sought to 
provide* insight into the psychological consequences of such violence. 
A conceptual framework, which suggests that ,both .situational and 

* person-centered factors contribute to adjustment to violence and ^ 
aftect a woman's personal and social resources, was formulated to 
examine the impact of stress, personal resources, social support, 
institutional responsiveness, and cooping upon the psychological- 
health of battened women. Women (N=60) completed questionnaires 

'within a week of their arrival at a shelter for battered women. 
Analyses of results indicated that increased Levels of violence, 
minimal personal resources, lack of* institutional and informal social 
, . support, and greater avoidant coping styles were related to' lowered 

* self-esteem and more severe depressive symptoms. The results suggest 
that stress, revel of ^violence , and personal resources may have 
indirect effects upon functioning through ^heir .impact on coping 
responses and the availability of social support. The findings also 
suggest that women with fewer social contacts unaccompanied by their- 
partner are less likely to receive* supportive responses* from friends. 
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Abs tract 



This study suggests, a conceptual framework for examining the 
impact of stress (i.e., level of violence), personal resources, 
social support, institutional responsiveness, and coping upon the 
psychological health (i'.e., depression, mastery, and self-esteem) 
Off battered women. Respondents were 60 women who had sought 
assistance from a shelter for ba.ttered women. Results indicated' 
that increased levels of violence,- minimal personal resources, 
lack of institutional and informs,] social- support, and greater 
avoidant coping styles were related to lowered self-esteem and 
more severe depressive symptoms.. Exploratory anajyses suggested 
that stress '(i.e., level of violence) and personal resources may , 
haVe indirect effects upon functioning through their impact on 
coping responses and the availability of social support. In 
'particular, women who had- fewer soc i a 1' contac ts unaccompanied by, 
their partner were less likely.to receive supportive responses from 
friends. Implications for research and practice are discussed. 
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• * # 

* Battered Women: The Relationship of Stress,^ Support, 

and Coping to Adjustment 

While initial research on domestic vtolence has described patterns of % 
violence within the family, and' the. reasons for its ruai ntenance' (Gelles, 
197**; Martin, 1976; Nielsen, Ebeijle, Thoennes,.S Walker, Note 1; Pagelow, 
1981; Steinmetz & Straus, 197**; Straus & Hotaling, 1980), more recent work 
has tried to provide some insight into the psychological consequences of 
exposure to such violence (Browne, Note 2; Walker, 1979). For example, 
Walker (1979) has argued that women subjected to unpredictable and uncon^ 
trollable violence are more likely to succumb to a process of "learned 
helplessness. 11 Such a process may decrease women's sense of mastery and 
self-esteem, hinder their ability to take active steps to change their sit-, 
uation, and result in severe psychological distress, particularly depression. 
There are a number of unanswered questions, however, concerning the impact 
of domestic violence upon, women, and the factors that might mediate its 
effects:, (a) How do levels of stress and violence affect other aspects of 
women's ^ives, such as their maintenance of social ties and therr coping 
styles? (b) What are the, ci rcumstances unde£ whi ch women are most likely 
to /eceive support from friends and family in dealing with a battering 
' relationship? (c) Can factors such as informal social support , and coping 

ability positively influence women 1 s psychological health, ei ther di rectly , , . 
or by lessening the stressful effects of a violent Velat ionshi p? We address 
these issues in this paper by formulating and evaluating a model which 
suqgests how stress, these mediating fattors, and adjustment interrelate. 
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Battered Women 

In examining >these questions, we have .appi led a stress- s uppo r t - cop i ng 
paradigm to the .examination of adjustment among* bat tered women. „ 'This approach 
assumes, firsts that both situational and person-centered factors contribute 
to adjustment. While domestic violence literature has often focused on 
either social or intrapsychic causes, the relationship of both sets of factors 

to adjustment, and to each other, need to be examined. For example, particular 

J - f 

social netwgrks may encourage battered women to use particular coping strategies 

in dealing with domes t i c , viol ence, while the types of coping styles used may 
influence the likelihood of obtaining support. Each of these, in turn, may 
influence adjustment. Second, stress and violence can be seen to have effects 
not only upon women's immediate psychological well-being, but also upon women's 
^personal and social resources. Stress-induced changes in individuals 1 life 
contexts (e.g., reduced social contact) may increase their vulnerability to 
current and future stress, as^ell as increase the likelihood that additional 
stressful events will occur (Liem £ Liem, 1981).. Thus, it seems important*to 
examine how battering may influence women, 1 s .functioning directly, as well as 
examine how domestic violence may have more subtle Impaction other aspects, 
of women's lives (e.g., poping responses, maintenance of social ties). 

* » 
A Model and Background 

The diagram in Figure 1 outlines the hypothesized relationships between 

several personal factors (i.e., personal resources, coping responses) and 

environmental factors (i.e., stress, socia-1 support, inst i tutional .response) 

and measures Of adjustment (i.e., depression, mastery, and self-esteem) among 

battered women. For example, the diagram suggests several pathways through 

which stress may influence psychological functioning. Stress may not only 

» \ 
have indirect effects on mastery, self-esteem, and depression, but it may 

• ■ j \ ■ 
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also have indirect effects ^through its impact on the avai labil i ty^of social * . 
support and on the types of coping responses . ut i 1 i zed. This model draws upon 
previous work that has exairiinecT similar factors influencing battering in 
particular (Hodson, Note 3; Pagelow, 1981; Walker, 1979) and adjustment more 
generally (Dohrenwend & Dohrewend, 1 981 a ; Mc & Billings, J 982 ; Moos & Mitchell, 
1982; Pearlin & Schooler, 1978; Pearl in, Lie>erman, MenaghSn, & Mullan, 1981). 
Below, we review evidence linking stress, personal resources, social support, 
institutional responsiveness, and coping to adjustment. 



INSERT FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 

• 



Stress 



Women in battering relationships experience not onl,y the stress of discrete 
battering incidents', but also the strain associated with the anticipation y 
of future battering. The psychological reactions of women to specific batter- 
ing incidents have beenjikened to those more generally 

displayed by victims of trauma* Such women are likely to report increased 
fear, anxiety, depression and wi thdrawa 1 (Browne, Note 2). Less obvious, 
perhaps, are the effects of apprehension about "addi t ional incidents. For 
example, Wal ker (1979) suggests a cycle theory of battering in which a tension^ 
building phase precedes specific bartering Incidents, D&ring s\ich phases, 



women may experience increased fear as they try a variety of strategies to 

appease their partner and avoid n precipi tating 11 another incident. As women 

* » 

continue to stay in the relationship, the severity and frequency of th^ 
physical and psychological abuse is likely to increase (Browne, .Note 4). 

x m 

Spice chronic marital strain and stressful events have been associated with 
poorer psychological adjustment among Community samples more generally, 
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(Dohrewend & Dohrewend, 1 98 1 b ; Pearl in & Schooler, 1978), one' mi ght^pect that 
N^he chronic stress and tension associated with increasing abuse would result'* 
in increased levels of depression for, battered women. 1 ^ 

Stress may not only influence adjustment directly, but it may also have 
indirect effects through its impact upon coping responses and the availability 
of social support. Women dealing with escalating levels of violence may find 
it more difficult to maintain ties with friends, and to take effective steps 
to change their situation. This would be consistent with studies of community 
residents in which individuals experiencing- greater numbers of negative life 
events were jnore likely to use avoidance' cop4ng , and'less likely to perceive 
themselves as supported (Cronkite'& Moos, Note 5).. Thus, negative life events 
(e.g., battering) may increase stress, while simul taneously decreasing one's 
personal and social resources for effectively dealing wlth'such current (or^ 
future) 'stress.- * ' 

Personal Resources 

While a number of personality characteristics can be seen 4 as personal 
resources for those dealing with stress (e.g., Kobasa, Maddi , & qourington, ^ 

* 1 98I ; Pearl in- 6 SchooW, 1978), we chose to focus on several sociodeirtpgraphic 
variables (i.e., education-, personal i-ncome, job skills, current employment) 
as particularly critical ones for women dealing with a battering relationship. 
The ahsence of an independent personal income and Job skills makes it much 
more difficult for women to leave the relationship; it is also likely to 
increase their feelings of apprehension and helplessness about the future 
even if they do finally leave (Kalmuss & Straus, 1982,; Pagelow, 1981-, Straus, 

• 1977; Walker, 1979). In a more subtle fashion, women with fewer personal 
resources are likely to have fewer opportunities to engage in varied occupa- 
tional and social roles outside the family which might infirease their possi- 
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bilities for developing friends, obtaining more varied information about 
services, and ultimately, bolstering their sense ofc^el f-worth. thus, while 
battering occur? across the socioeconomic spectrum (Straus, Gelles, & Stein- 
metz, 1980) > women at the lowerjend of the SES ladder may be more likely to 
lack the resources whi ch moderate the effects of x stress (Liem. & Liem, 198T). 
I nsti tutional Responses 

Battered women are often frustrated in their efforts to obtain help from 
traditional institutions such as the criminal justice, legal, and mental health 

systems (Gelles, 197**; MartJn, 1976; Walker, 1979). Police are often 

t 

reluctant to fnvolve themselves in domestic violence disputes, and when .they 
do^, they may focus more on "preserving the family 11 rather than on protecting 
t woman from further assault or informing her of legal alternatives (Straus, 
1978). If a woman does seek legal aid ass i stance,she is likely to be turned 
away because he^ husband's income is used in calculating financial eligibility. 
Within the mental health field, professionals sometimes focus solely on , the 
personality characteristics of the woman that "keep" Her in the relationship, 
ignoring the social and economic factors that encourage such behaviors, and 
serve as barriers to the woman's departure. Such negative institutional 
responses are likely to further erode women's sense of control over their lives. 
There has been no empirical evidence [ however,. on what impact such institutional 
responses might have on battered women's psychological health. N \ 
Social Support . 

TheVe is increasing evidence that social support may promote psycho- 
logical health in a variety of ways/ Supportive social networks may promote 
health directly by helping individuals to maintain valued social identities, 
as well as by providing material and emotional support during times of crisis 
'so that individuals will-be less likely to become ill in the fa«e of stress . 
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(Caplan, \SJky Cobb, 1976; Gottlieb, 1981; House, J 981; Mitchell & 
Trickett, 1980). tt has been suggested, however, that battered women^are 
often isolated from family and friends because of their partners' efforts to 
keep them isolated and dependent; (Hilberman & Munson, 1977-1978). In one 
study, battered women reported that their whereabouts were close] y' monitored ^ 
by their partners; and that such monitoring restricted the range of places 
they could go (Walker, Note 6). 

Even when friends are available, the battering experience may be a 
particularly difficult one aroundwhich to seek support. Although in need „ 
of the support of others in order to understand .and actively respond to an 
episode of violence, a battered woman may feel uneasy, hesitant and embarassed 
about approaching friends and family (Browne, Note 2)! .Such ambivalence- and 
denial n^y make it more difficult for friends to learn of the situation, and 
*to offer help and assistance spontaneously. If friends and fami 1 y are aware 
of the. si tuation,^at least to some degree, the woman's apparent reluctance 
to "open up'^may reinforce their beliefs that it is a "private 11 matter between 
husband and wife in which they should not involve themselves. 

What kind of response Is to be expected* f rom others once the subject is 
finally broached? JWhi Le family and friends may quickly rally around an indiv[ 
dual to proyide support* in response to stressful, but expected, life transitions 

(such as birth of ax:hild, or illness), they may be less sympathetic in response 

* * * 

to stressful situations which arouse feelings of discomfort or disapproval 

(Kitson, Moir, & Mason, 1982? Wortman & Dunkel-Schetter, 1979). These nega- 
tive reactions can be quite subtle. For example, individuals who feel un- 
comfortable when confronted by the complaints of a depressed friend may .try 
a variety of strategies to minimize discomfort-producing "depressed" behaviors 
(Coates fcVortman, I98O). They may try to change the topic, to ''cheer'Vthe 

u 
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person up, or % to minimize the severity of the problem (e,g,, by telling the 
person that things aren't so bad) , For the battered woman, such responses 
would contradict^ her Sense of the seriousness of the problem, and be' likely 
to increase her feelings of frustration and isolation. Even when friends are 
initially sympathetic, some may becdtae frustrated and impatient with the woman 
If their suggestions do not promptly produce the desired change. Thus, it 
may be important to examine the respQnses of network members specifically 
to the battering situation, in addition 'to women's more global reports of 
social activity and social support. 
Coping Responses 

What kind of responses are women likely to use In the aftermath of a 
- battering incident? tn one of the few studies to -date, Browne (Note % 2)., 

found that a large percentage of women tended to withdraw, to hide the incident 

« from others, and to avoid seeking outside help. As Walker (Note 6) suggests, 
such responses may be aimed at minimizing the likelihood that the batterer 

^will be "provoked" into another episode of violence. In addition, these 
coping strategies may help the woman to avdid dealing fully with the emotional 
impact of the incident, A reliance on avoidance-oriented coping strategies 
may have ^negative psychological consequences in the long-run, however* For 
example, individuals using avaidance-or iented coping strategies in response 
to a stressful 'event were more likely to develop depressive symptoms than 
those using cognitive or behavioral coping strategies that attempted to deal 
more directly with the problem (Billings, & Moos, 1981). Similarly, Pearlfn 

and'Schopler ,(1980) found that people who use more avoidant strategies 

% ■ " 

» ' r 1 

(e,g., selective ignoring) in dealing with marital strain were more likely 

< 



to exp^erj^hce emotional, distress. Thus, the way that .women react to and 
cope with the H( a f n of involvement in a battering relationship may have a 
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significant impact on their psychological healthy y 
Adjustment „ 

Sel f-esteem, "mastery , and depression were chosen as the most relevant 
adjustment measures for two reasons. First, Walker (1979; I98l) argues that 
exposure to unpredictably violence within a battering relationship, coupled - 
with early sex-role socialization, teaches women that their behaviors do 
not produce expected or desired outcomes. Such a cognitive set of learned 
helplessness, is* I ikely to diminish active coping efforts to change the situa- 
tion, and ultimately result in lowered sel f-esteem and increased depression 
(Abramson, Seligman, & Teasdale, 1978). Second, Pearl in et al (1981) link ' 
the more general stress process to similar dutcome variables. , They suggest 
that ongoing' stressors have a large degree of their impact through their 
erosion of individuals' sense of mastery and self-esteem, which can. influence 
the emergence of depressive symptoms. Thus, one wowld expect that greater 
levels of violence within a battering relationship would lead to lowered 
sense of mastery and sel f-est?eem, and greater depression, t 
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METHOD 

> 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 60 battered women who had sought assistance JSom 
one of si* shelters i'n'the San FraosiscoBay area. To be included in this 
study, a woman must have been physically assaulted at least twice ^by a man 
with whom she had an intimate relationship, fchlrty-one women were married to 
their assailant, and alVbut five were living with the batterer before coming 
^to the shelter. The women had been in a relationship with their partners 
for an average of $\k years, and physical abuse had begun an average of- 1.7 
years after the start of the relationship. The average, ag* of the women wa* 
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27. k years. Forty-eight percent of the women were Caucasion, kk% were Black, 
.and %% were of other ethnic backgrounds. In terms of education, 33% had 
completed some high school, 32% had completed high school, and 35% had 
obtained at least some post hi gb school training. While the majority of women 
had few independent financial resources (for example, 68% earned $4,000 or 
less), 'their partners income was more substantial (e.g., the majority 
earned $12,000 or moreK At the time of the last battering incident, an 
average of 2,1 childrenr lived in the homes of the women who had children. 
Six of the women, had no children. 

• Measures 

Respondents completed ^ questionnaire packet containing measures of stress, 
personal resources, social support, institutional response, coping, and- , 
adjustment. Attempts were made to administer the quest ionnai re -packet td f 
, respondents^ thin a week after their arrival at the shelter. Approximately 
80% of the women asked to participate agreed to do so. . 
Stress * • y * 

/^indices of stress, both the frequency and level of violence were 

v 4 

Times battered . Respondents reported the number of times they had been 
.battered by their current partner (1= orife time. 2=two times; 3-three to five 
times; 4=six.to ten times; 5-11 to 15 times; 6=more than 15 times). 

Overall violence index . Level of violence was assessed by the overall 1 
violence index of the Conflict Tactics Scale (CTS)., an 18-item fieasare 




assessing the degree to' which reasoning, verbal aggression, and violence are 
u£ed by couples in resolving intrafamily conflict (Straus ,1979) . The violence, 
subscale of the CTS contains eight items reflecting physical coercion, (e.g., 
"Kicked, bit, or hit with a fist" and "threatened wfth a knife or'a gun M ) . 
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The instructions were modified so that womfen reported whether the man had 

i 

ever *di retted violence against her (rather than whether violence had been 
exhibited* by either member of the touple). CronbacK's alpha for the scale 

" was .69. * * p ^ 

- Personal Resources / 
— — — ■ ■ ■ j 

A personal* resources composite measure included data about the woman's 
education^ income, occupation at the time of the las/t^ batteri ng incident, 

^and occupation describing, the-woman ' s /'best^ job 11 . Education scores ranged 
from 1 Cfor eight or less years of education) to 1.0 (for five qr more years. * 
T ' of college).' IncomS^ferrecr to the amount of money women made "personal ly, 
independent of their partner's incomes. Occupational status for respondents 1 
last job and M best job 11 was assessed using the Duncan Index of Spcioecononii c 
Status (Duncan, 1 96 1 ) . Each of these four scores was standardized and added^ 

.together to form a composite. The internal reliability of these four scores 
was .73. 

Social Support t ^ ' j 

In brder to examine^! if ferent . aspects of the social support process, five 
different measures Jf social support, were constructed: contact with friends 
and* relatives, both/ accompanied andypaccompanied by one's spouse; number of 
■ supporters; empatbic responses of friends; and avoidance responses of friends. 

Contact wrW friends and relatives (unaccompanied by partner) . Respondents 
were asked to report the number of times they got together wi>th friends and 
relatives, unaccompanied by their partner, during the month before they last 
left their partner-. 

Contact with friends and relatives (accompanied by partner) . Responden ts 
reported the number of times they got together with friends hnd relatives, 
accompanied by their partner, during the month before they left their partner. 
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Number of supporters . Respondents were asked how many people there were 
M that you could be with when you wanted to have fun or relax 11 , and "that you 

« 

could- talk to about personal problems or how you were feeling/ 1 Responses to 
these questions were added together to form a number of supporters score. 

As mentioned earlier, the level of support that individuals reCeive may 
in part be determined by the type of stressor^fnvolved '(Coat^s s Wortman, 
1980; Moos S Mitchell, 1982; Wortman & Dunkei-Schetter," 1979). Therefore, 
an attempt was made to assess' the resppnse o,f others to women's requests 
for assistance- in dealing with the battering situation. Specifically, 
respondents were asked to recall the months preceding their departure from 
th.eir partner, and to rate the degree to which friends displayed a variety 
of behaviors when the women attempted to talk with them about the battering 
-s kuat4on -(-1 =no t a t~ a 14s-^=quUe^a--b-U)-.--T-he -Uems (see Append Lx_A)_a re 



grouped into the following categories: 

Empathic responses . The three items, in this scale assess'the degree to 
which respondents were encouraged by friends to continue to discuss the 
battering situation (e.g., M were sympathetic") (Alpha=.8*0. 

Avoidance responses . The six items in this scale reflect friends 1 
attempts to not deal with the battering situation, either through avoidance 
(e.g., "tried to. change the topic 11 ) or minimizing the problem (e.g., 
"pointed out the good parts of your relationship with your husband/boyf riend n 
or "said things weren't so bad") (Alpha=.83). 
Instt tutfonaf Responses 

The response of social institutions to battered women's requests for 

► 

assistance was assessed by asking respondents to complete' a scale describing 
whether police, lawyers, and therapists with whom they had contact had taken 
particular actions. To construct this scale, the authors searched the spouse 
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abuse literature for examples of representative institutional responses (e.g.. 

Martin, 1976; Roy, 1978), which were then categorized as helpful or not help- 

ful. A ten- item scale- for police was constructed (e.g,., "They told me about 

other places to get help" and "They never showed up at all"), a six-item scale 

for lawyers (e.g., "He/She told me about my legal rights" and "5he/He suggested 

I shouldn't press charges"), and a nine-item scale for .therapists (e.g., "He/ 

She suggested that 1 should change my behavior so the man would stop hitting 4 

me M ). Respondents checked .which behaviors' they had experienced. Summary 

sco.res were derived for police, lawyer, and therapist helpfulness scales, with 

resulting internal reliabilities (Kud^r-Ri chardson) of .50',, .77, and .69, f r 

i 

respectively. . The- three summary scores were- standard i zed, and a summary 

"average hel pf ulness" score was der i ved, ' base upon the number of institutions 

. ■ ' 3 - • 

actual ly .contacted. ✓ 

* * 

Coping 

* « 

A measure developed by Billings and Moos (1981) to assess coping responses 

to stressful events was used here to assess, women ' s responses to battering 

incidents.' Respondents checked whether they had used any of 17 different • 

strategies^ for' deal ing with the battering incident which occurred immediately 

prior to the one which precipitated leaving the relationship. I terns were 

then grouped into Billings and Moos'' (1981) three method of poping categories: 

Active Behavioral coping was measured by* the number of "yes 11 responses 
■ ■ » ' ^ 

to srx action-oriented alternatives such as "talked with a friend about the 
. situation" and " tried tp find out more about thfe situation. 11 These responses 
reflect H pvert behavioral attempts to deal directly with the. problem and 

its effects," m . 

Active cogni-tive coping was measured by the number of "yes" responses to 
six cognitivel'y oriented responses such as "Triefl to step back from the 
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situation and be more objective'.' and "Drew on my past experiences in similar 
situations." These responses reflect "attempts to manage one's appraisal 
of the stressfulpess of the event. •' / 

Avoidance coping was measured by the number of n yes ll responses to five 
alternatives indicative of avoidance,* denial, or tension reduction, such as 
"PVepared for the worst 11 and "Kept my feelings to. myself. M 

Billings and Moos (1981) reported alphas of .80, :72, arvd .kk for 
active behavioral, active cognitive, and avoidance" coping , respectively. 
Ad justment 

. .Depress ion /was assessed by the six item depression scale of the Brief 

Symptom Inventory (BSI), which is a shortened version of the widely used 

Hopkins Symptom Check List (SCL-90) . The depression s^Cale of the BSI has been 

shown to have high internal consistency, and! to correlate highly with other 

measures of depression, such as the depression scales of the SCL-90-R, the 

MMPl.and the CES-D (Amenson 6 Lewinsohn, 1981; Derogatis, 1975; and Derogatis 

i - 
S Melisaratos, Note 7). 

Mastery . The seven item mastery scale developed by Pearl in and Schooler 
(1978) was used in this study. Respondents were asked to rate on a A-point 
scafe the degree to which they agreed or disagreed with a seri.es of statements 
about themselves (e.g., "Sometimes I feel that I'm being pushed around 

in life"). ' 

Sel f-Esteem' The Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale asks individuals to rate 
their extent of agreement (l=strongly disagree; *»=strongly agree) with a 
series of statements about themselves, such as "I am able to do things as 
well as most other people" (Rosenberg, 1979). As used by Pearl in and Schooler 
(1978), this stale yields a score ranging from 1 to k. The internal con- 
sistenc'ies for mastery and self-esteem were .72 and .90, respectively. 

t 

. . \- ■ ■ 
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RESULTS k. 

Overview * - x 

Descriptive analyses of women's level of support and adjustment are 

« 

presented first. Correlation tables are then presented which examine. the 
personal and environmental factors that predict adjustment, social support, 
and coping responses. Finally, there is a descriptfon of partial correlation 
and regression analyses which examine: (a) the indirect effect of stress upon 
functioning through its impact upon coping and support; and (b) the "buffering 
effect of social support and coping in lessening the maladaptive effects 
qf stress. 

Descriptive Analyses 

The women in this sample showed considerably high levels of depression. 
The mean depression score on the BSI 0T=2.15) was two standard deviations - 
,above the norm for nonpatient females, and close to the mean score for 
psychiatric outpatients (Derogatis S MelisSratos, Note 7).* Similarly, mean ' 
mastery and self-esteem scores (3.03 and 2,89, respectively) were lower than 
those reported for a sample of community residents (X=3.15, SD=.6Z; and 
*X=3 . 52 , SD=.47, respectively) who had experienced at least one stressful 
event or strain (Lieberman S Mullan, 1 978) ► ' 

In terms of social contact and social support, the women in this sample 
seem to be somewhat isolated. When asked to report the number of social 
contacts With friends or family (unaccompanied by their partner) in the month 
before their most recent^separation , 28% of the women reported no such visits 
white 2k% reported only one visit* Similarly, when asked to name the number 
of people they could 'be with when they wanted to heve fun qr with whom they 
could discuss personal problems, 21% reported that they had no such person 

availaBle, .while k0% of^the women reported only one. 

» 
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Factors Related to Adjustment 

As seen in Table 1, the personal and environmental factors in the model 
were significantly correlated with the measures of adjustment (i .e. , depression , 
mastery, self-esteem). For Example, measures of stress and coping were most 
. strongly related to measures of depression. Less active-cognitive coping, 
more avoidance coping, and greater frequency and severity of violence are 
all associated with more severe depression. Several other variables (i.e, 
personal resources, institutional helpfulness, and avoidance responses of 
friends) were significantly, but less strongly, associated with depression. 
As expected, minimal personal resources, less help from institutional sources, 
and more avoidance responses from friends were asspciated with greater dep- 
ression: Finally, it seems noteworthy that depression was significantly 
related to the number of visits with friends and family that women made 
unaccompanied by their partner (r= -.23, P-.05) , but not to the number of 
visits that women and their partners made together (r = .09, n.s.). 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



' The patterns of results differ somewhat for mastery and self-esteem, the 

othir adjustment variables considered in this study. As before, active 
> 

cognitive coping ar>d avoidance coping are strongly related to mastery and to 
self-esteem^ In contrast, the actions of friends seem to have a much stronger 
impact. Having a larger number of supporters and fewer avoidance responses 
from friends is associated witfh having a greater sense of mastery, while more 
empathic and less ^jdance responses from friends are associated with higher 
levels of self-esteem. 
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Factors Related to Social Support and toping 

If adjustment is Influenced by coping responses and the supportive^ 
(and nonsupport ive) responses of friends, what factors are related to more 
effective coping and more supportive social networks? Some possible answers 
are sugested by Tables 2 and 3, which relate social support and coping to 
the variables in the model which precede them. 



Insert Table 2 About Here 

y 

y Social support . When are women^st likely to receive supportive reactions 
from friends in response to their attempts to talk about the battering situation? 
As seen in Table 2, the intercorrelatibns among the support variables indicate 

c 

. 0 

that: (a)|greater contact with friends and relatives ( unaccompanied by one's 

partner) is significantly associated with having a larger number of supporters, 

and experiencing fewer avoidance and more empathic responses from friends; 

4 \ "% . 

Cb) in contrast, vi s i ti v ng Wi th friends and relatives ( accompanied by one's 

partner) is not si gni f icantly related to these variables; and (c) wome^ who have 

met greater proportions of their friends through their partner are' likely 11 

to have lower levels of vi s i ti hg f independent of their partner, and to experience 

higher levels of avoidance responses from friends. Table 2 also indicates 

some interesting patterns of results between stress., personal resources, and 

I 

the support variables, Women who experience greater levels of violence and 
who have fewer personal resources are likely to have less contact with friends 
artd family ( unaccompanied by their partners), to report fewer people they can 
count on as supporters, and to experience more avoidance responses from friends. 



Insert Table 3 About Here 
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Coping Responses . As seen In Table 3, there is 'a greater likelihood of 
individuals using avoidance coping strategies if they are experiencing 
Increased levels of violence, have fewer personal^ resources, fewer numbers 

of supporters, and minimal contact with friends and family. Active coping 
strategies (i .e, those focused on dealing more directly with the problem ^ 
either the cognitive or behavioral level) were more likely to be used when 
women experienced positive responses from institutional sources and when 
women did not experience avoidance responses from friends. 
Indirect Effects of Stress 

The results described above indicate that social support and coping 
response variables are related to stress, as wel"l as to levels of adjustment. 
As the level and frequency of violence increase, women are less likely to 
receive supportive responses from friends, and are more likely to use .avoid- 
ance coping responses. J\o what extent does stress have an indirect effect 
upon functioning through its impact upon support and coping? Do support and 

'coping still havefr a significant impactupon funcj&ffung after the effects , t 
of stress have been controlled for statistically? To investigate this, a 
series ^ regression analyses were performed to assess the effect of each 
of the coping and support variables upon adjustment (i.ei, depression, mastery, 
and self-esteem) after controlling for stress. 

The analyses indicate, with a few* except ions , that coping responses still 
have a significant effect i/pon functioning after level and frequency of violence 
are controlled for statistically, even though the strength of the relation- 
ships between coping and adjustment Is diminished somewhat 4 . A slightly 
different pattern of results emerges for the Support variables. After con- 
trolling for level of violence, avoidance and empathic responses of friends 
ar.e still related to women's self-esteem, and avoidance responses are still 
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negatively related to mastery. In contrast', support variables (i.e., avoid- 
ance responses of friends; visits with friends unaccompanied by one 1 s *par tner) 
are no longer significantly related to depression. Thus, these results suggest 
that 'the influence of stress upon adjustment occurs, in part, because of the 
influence of stress on social support and coping. As the level of violence 
increases, i t. becomes more likely that women will use avoidance coping, 
and that friends. will be less likely to respond favorably to women's request's 
for ass i stance. 

Moderating Effects of Social Support and Coping » 

Do soci al " support and active coping^ responses "buffer 11 wonjen from the 
maladaptive effects of stress? Similarly, do negative responses of friends 

and avoidance coping strategies "exacerbate" the effects of stress? Each 

v 

of these tjuestion^ implies a moderating role of support and coping, i.e., 
that they wi 11 have their strongest impact upon psychological health when % 
womeo are experiencing high-stress. To test for such moderating effects in 
this sample, hierarchical' regVession analyses* we re performed 'in which a 
stress x support (or stress x coping) interaction term was entered following 
the main effect qf stress (i.e., times battered) and the main effect of support 
(or coping), for each of the adjustment variables (i.e., depression, mastery, 
and self-esteem). The number of significant interaction terms found did not 
exceed that which would have been expected by chance. The failure to find 
Vgnificant interaction effects in this study, however, may be due to the 
low statistical power afforded by the small sample size. 
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' Dl SCUSJ5 J ON 

Jn the present stud^, we have sought to use a stress-support-coping 

paYadigm in understanding the consequences of domest.ic violence. We feel that 

this approach has been a useful one, in that it has allowed us to: (a) describe ' 

how a variety of personal and environmental variables influence the adjustment 

of battered women; and (b) outline a mo4el which suggests some potential path- 

ways -through which* violence may indirectly influence perspnal adjustment through 

its impact on other characteristics of women's lives (such as coping responses 

and the availability of social support). *c 

Factors Inf 1 ueHc ing Adjustment • 
* • *. 

The high depressibn and low self-esteem scores of the women studied here *j 

do support Walker's (1979) contentions that stressful violent relationships do 
have serious negative psychological consequences. As described earlier, increased 
frequency and severity of violence were strongly related to more severe de- 
pression and lowered self-esteem. A number of other variabiles* though, also 
contribute to the psychological adjustment of battered women. Individuals with ■ 
greater personal Resources, more supportive responses from fdrmal and informal 
sources of help, and less avoidant coping styles are more likely to Show psycho- 
logical health* Personal resources (i.e., education, employment, job skills) 
may positively Influence adjustment by decreasing women's apprehension about 
their ability to follow through on a decision to leaye the relationship. In 
terms of social support, both negative and positive responses of friends have 
an Impact on adjustment. Women's sense of self-esteem and maste^are likeTy to 
be lower if their attempts to obtain <help from their informal soc^l network are 
met with discomfort and avoidance on the part of friends. 

The results also suggest some ways in which stress and personal resources 
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may influence adjustment indfrectly by affecting some other aspects Of women 1 s 
lives, for example, greater levels of violence are associated. wi th a^greater 
likelihood that women will experience nonsupportive responses from friends* 
This may occur because increased violence causes women to decrease their degree 
of social contact, thereby limiting their ability to' maintain supportive 1 ties, 
and/or because friends feel reluctant to" involve themselves jn situations where 
there is a* high level of domestic violence* Increasing frequency and severity 
of violence are also associated with greater use of avoidance coping, which is 
associated with more severe depression, lowered self-esteem, and decreased 
mastery,. Thus, episodes of violence may Influence adjustment not- only through 
their immediate traumatic effects, but also through their deleterious impact 
on women's coping and social resources. 

In -a contrasting manner, personal resources may also influence adjustment 
indirectly through their impact on social support and coping. Women with greater 
personal resources report having .more contact with, and more supportive responses 
from, friends. Increased education, income, and job skills may make it easier 
for women to gain access 'to non-mar h$rt social roles which provide opportunities 
for developing friendships outside of the marital context. This may also lead 
to the development of more "loo^e-kni t" and less tightly-bounded social networks, 
which are likely to put women in touch with more diverse channels of information 
about^ formal and informal sources of support (Wellman,, 1981)* 
Factors Related to Social Support 

„ Why do some women receive more supportive responses from friends than others? 
Are there factors besides level of violence that might influence support? The 
results suggest a possible link between the structure of women's social ties and 
their supportiv.eness: i.e., the more that womeh's social ties overlap with their 
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partners, the more difficulty women may have in obtaining support in dealing 
with the battering situation. For example, women who have met a larger pro- 

ir i • 

portion of their friends through their partners, and who have fewer social - 
contacts unaccompanied by their partners, are more likely to encounter friends 
who respond to their help-seeking efforts by, avoiding the issue, or minimizing 
Its seriousness. Thi*s may be because individuals who are frjends of the man 
as well as the woman may T be reluctant to involve themselves in "taking si4es' 
in a marital dispute. These results seem -consistent with a study of separated 
and divorced women which found that friendships dependent upon the link between 
the couple were least likely to persevere through the separation process. 
Friends of the woman who were also spouses of their husband's friends and business 
associates were raore likely to be unavailable to the women as sources of support 
(WNcox,' I98I) For battered women in tightly Jcn'U social networks, then, 
separation from their husbands may also mean the disruption of the major portion 
of their social ties. Thus, an examination of women ' s v soc ial networks may be 
useful in understanding the availability of social support. 
Liroi-tat ions 

Given the exploratory rtature of this study, these results have to be 
interpreted with some caution. First, the cross-sectional design of the s,tudy 
allows, for alternative explanations of several findings. For example, severity 
of depression may influence support, as well as support influencing depression. 
Women who are depressed may be more likely to underestimate the degree of 
support they receive as one way of explaining, or making sense of, their current 
distress (Gore, 1 98 1 ) . In addition, their depressed behavior m<3y increase the 
likelihood of their alienating sources of support (Coates & Wortman, J98O) . 
Similarly, informal and institutional help may be associated with more active 
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coping because women who use more effective coping responses may be better able 
to demand more adequate service from criminal, legal and mental health systems, 
as well as- obtain more supportive responses from friends. Thus, while the 
paths in the model presented earlier are unidirectional, we recognize that 
these processes are likely to be reciprocal, ' 

Second, the self-selected nature of the sample makes it difficult to knoyv 
the general izabi 1 i ty of the findings. For example, are women who seek help 
from shelters more likely to have experienced negative responses from institutional 
and informal sources to their requests for assistance? Are the deleterious con- ~ 
sequences of violence upon psychological health equally strong among women who 
do not seek assistance from shelters? While early psychodynami cal ly oriented 
writings tended to focus on the "abnormality" of .battered women who sought 
assistance, more recent investigators have argued strongly that the experiences 
of women s^cZ^ng refuge in shelters are typical of large numbers of battered 
women who can not be accombdated in current overcrowded shelters (Walker, 1981). 
Nevertheless, such issues can be clarified only through the difficult process 
of examining such questions arong women in ndn-refuge settings (e.g., Straus, 
Gelles, S Steinmetz, 1 980) • 
I mp 1 ? cations for Practice 

While the practitioner is not likely to be surprised by the fact that stress, 
support and coping are-related to depression, such findings help to remind us of 
their importance. In working with the victims of trauma such as rape or spouse 
abuse, One may overlook symptoms of depression when deal ing^wi th women's more 
urgent concerns about security and safety (Atkeson, Calhoun, Resick, & Ellis, 
1 982). * An explicit dicussion of how the variables represented ih the model can 
increase or decrease vulnerability to depression may help women understand and 
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deal with these pressures. For example, therapists might use social network 
analysis to help women understand how social ties maintained primarily through 
their partners are less likely to provide assistance in dealing with the batter-" 
ing* * 

p T hg£e results also have replications for the evaluation of services for 
battered wofnen (e.g., shelters' and refuges). ..Discussions 6f the effectiveness 
of such services have typical ly, focused upon the degree to which they increase 
women's resolve to leave the battering relationship. \\ n one follow-up study of 
women two months after their brief residence at a shelter, though, more than 
half had returned to living with, their assailant (Snyder & Scheer, 1 98 1 ) . Rather 
than considering these women "treatment f a i 1 u'res , M pne might look more brpadly 
at the impact of shelter programs on woman's subsequent levels of social contact, 
coping responses, and sense of mastery and self-esteem. Although they have 
returned to the battering relationship, some women may be more readily able to 
mobilize support and leave were a subsequent ,vio 1 ent episode to occur. Similarly, 
one might examine changes, in support and functioning variables to determine which 
programs (or elements of programs) were most eli£ect)ive in helping those w °*^n 
who do decide to leave the battering relationship. An examination of only sub^j 
sequent living arrangements (i.eS> residing or not residing with the batterer) 
masks such differences. 
I mpl ications for Research 

One issue raised by this study is the relative utility of different 
approaches to InvestigaMWs/cial support processes. In this study, measures 
of support that were closely related to the stress at hand (i.e., willingness of 
friends to talk about the battering s i tuat ion) were more strongly related ^to ad^ 
justment than were more global measures of support (i:e., number of Supporters) 
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or social activity Ci*e., numbers of visits with friends and family). This .^r 
finding fceems consistent with, the arguments of investigators who have recently 
emphasized the specificity in stress-suppprt-adjustioent relationships (Gottlieb, 
1981-; Mitchell, Billings, & Moos, in press). Nevertheless, we feel that there 
should be an interplay between attempts to look at the more general and the 

more specific aspects of social networks. Our understanding of Support processes 

C • 
wfll benefit from investigations of both: (a) the types of support that are 

mdst effective in dealing with particular types of stressful events or situations; 
and (b) the more general characteristics of social- networks that are important 
In determining when these more specific types of support are most likely to be 
provided. In this study, the overlap between husbands' and wives 1 social ties 
seemed to work against, women's ability to ga-in support from friends in dealing 
with the battering situation. 

A final issue involves the integration of analyses. at the individual and 
social level. Although this study has focused upon analyses of stress, coping, 
and support at the level of the individual, we recognize the importance of 
linking such processes* to their broader sociocul tural cbntext. Forexample, to 
what extent is the reluctance of friends to involve themselves in helping a 
women deal with a battering situation related to more traditional views of sex- 
roles and marriage (e.g., the n pr ivacy"' of the hrusband-wi fe relationship)? To 
what extent is the relative isolation of some -women from social contacts enhanced 
by a social structure which increases demands .(e.g., child-rearing responsibilities) 
and reduces opportuni ties (e.g., unequaj pay for equal work) for women? As we 
> begin- to understand the way individuals cope with domestic violence, it is import- 
ant that we also appreciate" tHe way individuals 1 options are influenced by broader 
.social forces. As PearHn and- Schooler (1979) state: "In a climate where it 
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may be politically fashionable, to ignore the connections between social problems 
and personal problems, we should resist the temptation of trying to explain 
psychological distress solely in terms of coping failures or breakdowns of 
support systems 11 (p, 205), Future research should examine how social structures 
constrain and limit the options available to battered women, as wel I as the 
psychosocial processes that determine how effectively women will use those 
resources that: are available to * them for coping with their situatiQfts, 
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Footnotes 

^Whlle there certainly may be non-battering related sources of stress 
in women's lives, the level' and frequency of violence experienced by women 
is seen as a major indicator pf stress, tn fact, battering Incidents may 
precipitate the occurrence of negative life changes that are more 
typically measured by 1 ffe event scales; for example,' absences at work . 
because of batterings could lead to trouble with supervisors , and eventually 
loss of job. t 

Although the term "sqpporters" is used to describe the number of 
people the woman sees as available for "social izing M or for talking about 
"personal problems 11 , we recognise the complexity involved in categorizing '* 
multidimensional relationships as supportive or nonsupportivel As Wellman 
'(1981) points out, individuals seek a variety of support and exchange 
functions in their relationships with each other. Any network member can 
be a source of both support and stress, depending upon the context and* the ^j. 

J m k 

supportive function being considered. ^ Nonetheless, our intent here is to 



obtain some global estimate of the supportive capacity of the woman's 
network (i.e. , number of supporters)' that can be contrasted with the more 
specific responses of network members to the woman 1 S help-seeking efforts 
regarding the battering sitaution. / 

-*0f the 60 women in the sample, had contacted the police, 26 had 
contacted therapists, and 17 had contacted lawyers. All of the women had 
contacted at least one of the above service systems. 

**High scores on self-report measures of depressive symptoms do not 
necessarily reflect the presence of a diagnosable clinical depression 
(Lewinsohn S Teri, 1982) ^Nonetheless, such scores are^ likely to indicate 
considerable psychological distress. 
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^Such cross-sectional analyses as these need to be complimented with 

more longitudinal analyses that examine the processes ok support over time*. 

In this study, women were asked to report on the, reactions of friends 

toTheir first , as well as their more recent, attempt 'to discuss the 

battering situation, initial responses of friends were significantly more 

likely to involve avoidance and minimization of the problem, and less 

likely to involve a recommendation to contact the police or a lawyer. 

Interpretaion of these results is difficult however, since it is not 

known whether: (*0 the reactions of friends changfe over, time;, (b) women 

become more selective in seeking out more responsive friends for assistance; 

v 

or (c) both of the above. More longitudinal analyses might address such, 
issues* 
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Table .) 

Correlations Among Personal and Environmental Factors and Adjustment Variables 



Depression Mastery Self-Esteem 



Stress 

Times battered 

Level of violence 

Personal Resources 

Composite of woman's income, 
.education, and occupational 
status 

Institutional Response 



.ki c 

'.31 b 



-.29' 



•.12 
■.16 



• 29 c 



.31 
,20 

.k0 C 



Composite of helpfulness* of 
police, lawyers, and therapists 


* * 
.-.25 a 


.13' ■ 


.10 


Social Support 








Empathic responses of friends 
to discussing battering 


-.10 


.Ik ' 


' .28 a 


Avoidance responses of friends 
to discussing battering 




• -J»o h 




Contact with friends and family 
(unaccompanied by partner) 


-.23 3 ' " 


, .26 a 


.21 


Contact with friends and family 
(accompanied by partner) 


.09 


.17 


' ''9. 


Number of supporters 


' -.15., 


,-27 a 


.15 


Coping Responses 


i 






Active-cognitive copings — * 


-M c 


.«9 C 


.kk c 


Act i ve-behavi oral coping 


-.25 a 


•33" 


»31 c 


Avoidance coping 


, '-38 b 


-36 b 


-.50 c 



V 

Note : Ns vary due to missing data. 
a p£.05 b p*.01 c p*.001 



Table 2 

Correlations among Stress, Personal Resources, and Social Support Vari 




vO 



Empathic^ re- 
sponses of 
friends • 



Avoidance re- J Contact with 



sponses of 
f r iends 



friends and fam- 
i ly (unaccompanied 
by partner) 



5 



Contact wi th 
f ri ends, and fami- 
i ly (accompanied 
by partner) 



Number 
of 

supporters 



Stress k 
Times battered -.(ft 
Level of violence „ -.18 

Persona 1 Resources 

Composite of income, 
education, and oc- • 
cupat tonal status 

Social Support 

Number of friends 

met through partner -.18 

Empathic responses 

of friends 

Avoidance responses 
of friends 

i • 

Contact with fpends 
and family (unaccom- 
panied by partner) 



.33 
.35' 



-.33 



MY 



MK 



.23 
.*2 C 



.39 



-.25* 



-.32 L 



-.02 
« 

-.07 
.07 



.15 
-.21 

-.12 



-.30 
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1 



-.05 
.15 
. -.19 



ERIC . 



Contact with friends 
and fami ly (accom- 
panied by partner) 



Note : Ns vary due to missing data* a p^.05 P-.01 p^.001 
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Table'3 

Correlations Among Coping Variables and Personal and Environmental Factors 



/ 



Active- 
Cogni t ive 
Copi ng 



Active- 
Behavioral 
Coping 



Avoidance 
Coping 



Stress- 

Times battered 

Level of violence 

Personal Resources 

Composite of income, education, 
and occupational status 

Institutional Response 

Composite of helpfulness of 
police., .lawyers, and therapists 

Social Support 

Empathic responses of friends 
to discussing .battering 

• AvoTdance responses of friends, 
to discussing battering 

Contact with friends and family 
(unaccompanied by partner) 

Contact with friends and family 
(accompanied by partner) 

Number of supporters 



a p^.05 
b ptr .01' 
C p^.001 



Ns vary due to missing data, 



'.09 

-.0^ 

✓ 

.08 



.31 

.16 

,37 fc 

.16 

.10 
-.04 



%20 
-.10 



.20 



.25° 

t 

.23 

•.28 a 

.12 

.21 
.06 



.35 
.35 b 

-.48 c 

-.16 

-.04 
.23 

-.10 
~.32 S 
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^Figure Caption 

A 

Figure 1: A conceptual Framework of the Determinants of Adjustment 
Among Battered Women m . 
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ERIC 



Stress 

(ie, Level of 
V iolence) 



Personal 
Resources 



> 



Soc i a I 
Support 



> 



Insti tutional 
Responsiveness 



▼ ▼ 



Copi ng 


■ 1 


Responses 





Psychological 
Health 



ft 
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Appendix A 

Reactions of Friends to Women's Attempts to Discuss the Battering Situation 
Items * Me$n a Standard 



4& 



Devi ation 



Empathic Responses ' 

Were sympathetic 2.58 1.20 

Urged you to talk about how you felt 2.56 .98 

Met with you more often 2.14 1.12 

Total scale score , 2.43 .97 

Avoidance Responses ^ 

Seemed uncomfortable talking about it 2.16 1,09 

Became annoyed when you didn't accept 2.02 1.1 8 
his/her advice 

Saw less of you, r 1.91 M3 

Tried to cahnge the topic 1.86 1.15 

Pointed out the goofl parts of your 1.56 .86 

relationship with your husband/ 
boyfriend 

Said things weren't so bad . 1.44 .88 

Total scale score 1-83 .78 

Advocacy Responses* 3 



Urged ydu to call a lawyer or police 2.03 1.15 

Offered you a place to stay 2.00 1«22 

Urged you to see a counselor ; 1.79 1.15 

a 1=not at'^1; 2=a little; S^moderately ; 4*quife a bit. 

b Becaifse of low internal consistency scores, a scale for these items * '* 
was not constructed. 
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